JOHN  KNOX
he himself was perfectly frank in giving his reasons. His
refusal was based on " foresight of troubles to come.55
This doubtless was also his reason for refusing the see of
Rochester. What these troubles were it is not difficult to
guess. Edward VI, sickly and ailing, was obviously nearing
the end of his brief unhappy pilgrimage, and Mary Tudor,
his heir, was a fanatical Catholic. Both Rochester and All
Hallows' were dangerously near the sphere of the royal
activity, and Knox, who had so recently returned from the
galleys, is not unlikely to have felt that, for the moment, he
had had enough of persecution. As it happened, his fore-
sight of troubles to come was accurate. In 1553 Edward
died, and by the beginning of the following year the Roman
Church was again established throughout England. Cran-
mer and Latimer were thrown into the Tower. The
Protestant Party was in imminent danger, and the fires were
being prepared for the extermination of recalcitrant heretics.
Knox sailed from Newcastle, and, reaching Dieppe, placed
the Channel between himself and Mary Tudor.
For eighteen months or more his lot was cast abroad.
He resided in Geneva, in Zurich, and in Frankfort-On-
Main. His recent taste of power in England had gone to
his head like wine. Since his release from the galleys he had
become steadily more dictatorial, impatient of contradiction,
confident in his own infallibility. And thus his association
with his fellow-Protestants on the Continent was not always
harmonious. But, as was his wont,, he gave whole-hearted
and disinterested service, according to his lights. Forceful,
determined, consumed with a restless energy, he was a
dynamic if sometimes disturbing influence among the Pro-
testant communities. Yet, on one occasion at least, he
appeared in the unusual role of an apostle of moderation,
and at Frankfort for a time held the balance in a liturgical
dispute which was growing unpleasantly embittered. It
was while he was in Geneva that Knox studied with admira-
tion the doctrinal system and ecclesiastical organisation
which were stamped with the genius of Calvin. To Knox
they went home with an urgent and direct appeal. Rigid,
logical, clear-cut, and dogmatic, Calvinism to him seemed
infinitely stronger than the compromises of Lutheranism.
Thus it was to die City of Calvin that the Scottish Reforma-
tion later looked for its inspiration in the remoulding of
ecclesiastical doctrine and polity.
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